NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE “WETBACK” INQUIRY 


“Wetback”’ is the term applied to Mexi- 
can nationals who wade across the Rio 
Grande in order to obtain employment as 
migrant laborers on farms. The Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
authorized the naming of a subcommittee to 
investigate, “without fear or favor,” the 
“invasion” of “‘wetbacks” across the Mexi- 
can border. The decision to do this had been 
made as a result of articles on the ‘“‘wetback”’ 
problem written recently by a special corre- 
spondent for the New York Times. 

The chairman of the House committee ex- 
plained that information reaching his com- 
mittee showed that immigration inspectors 
had made 579,000 arrests of Mexican aliens 
who had come to the United States illegally 
during 1950. “While some of these Mexicans 
have been repeaters, I believe that, for 
every single one caught and reported, three 
crossed the border who escaped deporta- 
tion,” he said. “In many cases these men 
were found to be suffering from communi- 
cable diseases. Some were found to have 
smuggled opium and marijuana.” 

He explained further that the House com- 
mittee had also been informed that “‘during 
the frost which struck Texas from March 12 
to March 25 our immigration inspectors 
picked up 8,191 ‘wetbacks’ in three Texas 
counties. At the same time some 5,602 
American farm workers in these same coun- 
ties were out of work and on relief.” 

While he thought that large numbers of 
migrants were needed to harvest the crops, 
he said that it was “‘quite another question 
to allow these ‘wetbacks’ to come in and do 
this work at starvation wages.” The House 
committee’s objective, he continued, will be 
to work out amendments to the federal im- 
migration law that would make it a crime to 
harbor and employ illegal immigrants. 


While the harmful effects of the “‘wet- 
back invasion’? have undoubtedly been 
much exaggerated, it is clearly undesirable 
to have them come in to work at low wages 
under unfavorable conditions. Either they 
should come in on a legal basis with proper 
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safeguards, or they should not be allowed to 
enter. It is to be hoped that the work of the 
House of Representatives committee may 
lead to the solution of this admittedly seri- 
ous problem. 


A REPORT ON THE EXPELLEES 


The war has left every country in Europe 
with grave problems, economic, social, cultural, 
political and spiritual. But there is only one 
country that has had dumped in its lap a surplus 
population of twelve million penniless, home- 
less, jobless and largely hopeless old people, wo- 
men and children with a dangerously small pro- 
portion of young men. This country is Germany. 
Little has been said in the press outside Ger- 
many about this, Europe’s most perplexing 
problem. Apparently it seemed best to relief or- 
ganizations to make plans for the exodus of the 
Jewish and other refugees before tackling the 
German ‘“‘expellees.”” The problem is so great 
that they were omitted entirely from the IRO 
program, lest its beneficiaries should be over- 
shadowed. 


The foregoing paragraph is the beginning 
of an article in which Mr. Frederick J. 
Libby, of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, tells of his visit to Germany 
last year. Quite promptly after his arrival he 
went to see the head of the German Red 
Cross in the Hanover and Hamburg area, 
where so many of the expellees were quar- 
tered. He reported as follows in his little 
magazine Peace Action: 


Cellars, air raid shelters and converted army 
barracks are their first dwellings in a city like 
Hannover, which was badly bombed. 

We went first to typical cellars. Entering by 
a slippery, slimy passageway from a courtyard 
where some children were playing, we came into 
a dry passageway that connected three cellar 
rooms, in each of which a family lived. Two or 
four bunks stood against the walls, and there 
was just enough room for a table, a little stove 
and two or three chairs between bunks. The 
light came from the cellar window in front. In 
each room we found the mother and asked her 
about her family and how long she had lived in 
this cellar. All of them had little children and all 
had lived there for three years. 

From there we went to a typical air raid shel- 
ter, called a “bunker.” It was of concrete, four 
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to six feet thick, built above ground, and with 
no windows except two which had been cut by 
the present occupants themselves. Some 250 
families lived here, one family to a little cell-like 
room. They paid a small rental, a little more 
than enough to cover the cost of electricity. 

The converted barracks were a step upward, 
but not much. Here, too, the occupants all were 
looking forward hopefully to the promised 
homes in newly built, simple apartment houses 
which were going up as fast as capital could be 
obtained. 

Similar conditions we found in Hamburg, 
which is another of the reception points for the 
refugees still “crossing the green carpet” at 
night by the thousands to escape from the 
Russian zone. This great leakage from the East 
gravely complicated the problem of the German 
government in caring for its excess population. 

The Potsdam Agreement between Truman, 
Stalin and Attlee in 1945 consented to the ex- 
pulsion of all persons of German origin from 
East Prussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and the East German provinces given to Poland, 
their border to be subject to the Peace Treaty. 
... This made a hard core of twelve million per- 
sons, the majority old people, women, and chil- 
dren, since the strong young men were in numer- 
ous cases sent to work in the Russian mines. 
These were the ‘‘expellees” proper—eight mil- 
lion of them in the British and American zones 
of Germany ... and four million in the Russian 
zone. It was largely from these unfortunates 
that the constant leakage into West Germany 
was coming. Fleeing by night over a border that 
is too long to be guarded by the Russians, these 
are called in German die Flüchtlinge or ‘‘refu- 
gees,” as distinct from expellees. Their number 
reached, according to official figures, an addi- 
tional million. ... 

Those that came from the East were to a con- 
siderable extent the families of prosperous farm- 
ers from the country and of professional men 
and tradesmen and workmen from the cities 
that were taken over by the Russians and the 
Poles. They were allowed to take with them 
only the few pounds of bedding or clothing that 
they could carry on their backs. They were 
herded into box cars, perhaps robbed at the bor- 
der of their few remaining possessions, and then 
literally dumped into Germany. Two million are 
believed to have died in the process. Their 
homes, their farms, their furnishings, their sav- 
ings became the property of those who had dis- 
possessed them. 
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Two million and a half came from the Sude- 
ten area of Czechoslovakia, where their fore- 
fathers had lived for five hundred years. 

So great was the haste, and so overwhelming 
the endless streams of helpless human beings 
that no classification or adaptation to their en- 
vironment of the incoming hordes was possible. 
In Germany they were sent wherever a shelter 
was thought to be available, farmers to the 
cities, city dwellers to the country districts. 
Schleswig-Holstein was convenient to the Rus- 
sian border and has approximately as many ex- 
pellees and refugees as original population. The 
Potsdam Agreement said that this vast exodus 
should be carried out in an orderly and humane 
manner, but war passions and hatreds pre- 
vented. 

We were concerned not only with seeing for 
ourselves how the expellees and refugees from 
the East and South are living but even more 
with discussing with competent persons the 
question, “What can be done about it?” 

I heard our High Commissioner say when he 
was in Washington that he felt confident that 
Germany could recover if it were not for these 
surplus millions. 

One must bear in mind the fact that a large 
number of the young men were separated from 
their families and sent to the Russian mines or 
had already been killed in the war. This means 
that countries which would welcome able young 
men as promising additions to their population 
are bound to balk at an influx of old people and 
children, who will either be a permanent burden 
on their countries or can make no contribution 
for many years. 

Therefore ... emigration in large numbers 
cannot be the solution of the problem. What 
young men there are among the expellees must 
be retained in Germany for the most part to try 
to support the aged members of their families 
and their children. Insofar as emigration is per- 
mitted by the Germans themselves, it must be 
the emigration of whole families. 

The solution to which the expellees and refu- 
gees naturally cling is a return to their former 
homes. They refuse to abandon this hope. Prob- 
ably some of them would welcome a war with 
Russia as perhaps the only way to achieve this 
cherished goal. 

Nowhere in Germany, however, . . . was war 
regarded as a solution of anything. The German 
people as a whole are done with war and prepa- 
rations for war, if the decision is left to them. 
The Germans as a people are warwise. They are 
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far more intelligent on things military than most 
peoples. They suffered more than any people ex- 
cept the Russians in the last war. Consequently, 
it is not surprising that they are fully aware of 
the fact that, in a war between the East and 
West, Germany would inevitably be the first 
battleground and the first victim. Russian lines 
of communication would be bombed in Ger- 
many. It would be extremely doubtful if Ger- 
many could ever recover from a third such 
disaster.... 

If it is not to be expected that other nations 
will accept the burdens of attempting to absorb 
even a substantial fraction of Germany’s surplus 
population of old people and children, is it 
reasonable to suppose that this rump Germany, 
with most of its cities devastated and its econo- 
my in ruins, will be able ever to absorb this great 
surplus population. The answer is that, however 
difficult, there is no other solution. . . . But... 
outside capital in billions must be provided... 
in order that homes and jobs for these millions 
may be available before the problem is made in- 
soluble by a rising tide of resentment and de- 
spair on the part of the dispossessed. 

We hear reports from time to time of a rising 
nationalism in Germany. So far it is not danger- 
ous. But these expellees and refugees, if neg- 
lected in the interest of our rearmament pro- 
gram, are potentially a neo-Hitler movement, 
waiting for their Fuehrer. 

The Refugee Division of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva has published a very use- 
ful pamphlet entitled “Report from Hamburg,” 
which contains the substance of several impor- 
tant speeches and a “Message to the Churches.” 
Two excerpts follow: 

Dr. Martin Niemoller said, ‘‘We tried to find 
a cheap solution to the refugee problem, and 
now God shows us that there is no way out un- 
less we are willing to pay the full price and ac- 
cept the refugee as our brother.” 

Dr. Rees, Director of the Refugee Division 
of the World Council of Churches, said, re- 
garding the need of world-wide education on 
the problem: “. . . The German refugee problem 
is not in fact a German problem. It is not Ger- 
man in origin; it is not German in its conse- 
quences, for the economic distress, the social dis- 
location and the inherent political dangers which 
are part and parcel of it, affect the total future 
at least of Western Europe, indivisibly and un- 
deniably; and finally it is not German because 
German action alone cannot solve it. It is a 
problem internationally created, with interna- 
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tionally evil consequences, that is only soluble 
by international action.” 


KOREA AND THE WAR 


Conditions in Korea continue to be inde- 
scribably miserable. As we go to press, some 
news has come in about the poor refugees 
who have been flocking to “battered Seoul.” 
A correspondent for the New York Times 
wrote that “little by little the ghosts were 
being ‘chased out’ of Seoul by new refugee 
arrivals and military traffic.” He stated fur- 
ther that “while efforts are being made to 
keep out refugees because of water and food 
shortages, hundreds of new arrivals are pour- 
ing into Seoul each night under cover of 
darkness.” 


The job of rebuilding is staggering. The de- 
struction of two occupations by the enemy plus 
vandalism and countless attacks by our air 
force reduced about three quarters of all build- 
ings to piles of rubble. However it is better news 
that already plans for reconstruction are under 
way. 

... Col. Charles R. Munsky of Brooklyn, 
whose responsibility it is to see that the occu- 
pants of the city are kept from starvation and 
disease, estimated that it would take three 
months at least to get water and power for the 
city. 

“Just before they evacuated Seoul the North 
Koreans must have made a hasty effort to do as 
much damage as they could,” he explained. 
“Electro plates, generators and other equipment 
were badly damaged or taken away. Some of it 
is being found hidden in houses throughout the 
city but the rest will have to come from Japan. 
There is also the problem of replacing thousands 
of frozen water pipes which burst.” 

Since March 14 when the Colonel first re- 
entered the city with a Republic of Korea patrol, 
conditions have been improving gradually for 
those who remained during the Communist oc- 
cupation. Estimates of numbers in this group 
have ranged between 122,000 and 200,000. 

Since that time an additional 100,000 have 
managed to elude Korean guards posted to keep 
them out. One who slipped in three days ago ex- 
plained yesterday that even though water and 
food were short and buildings gutted and 
crumbled there was some shelter and hope of 
some food. Rice is being doled out weekly, medi- 
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